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“‘Qur Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SUNDRY QUERIES. 

Mr. Ep:tror :—I hope, sir, to see an early ar- 
ticle in your paper relative to the grape, kinds 
adapted to open culture, mode of raising, &e. 
Very many fail for lack of this knowledge. 

Also, an article on dwarf pears—or pears on 
quince stocks. Few, comparatively, know their 
value. 

The cultivation of that healthy and delicious 
vegetable—asparagus—is deserving a place in 
every agricultural paper, as it is in every gar- 
den. 

Plums, plums, what can you say of them? 
Our soil and climate are eminently adapted to 
their growth, but we shall lose all, unless some 
remedy is provided for the black knot—some- 
thing to annihilate the insect that produces it. 
Pardon us for looking to the ‘‘Maine Farmer”’ 
for advice in our ignorance, and aid in such 
troubles. J. W. K. Norwoop. 

Camden, March 25, 56. 





Nore. Verily, our friend has given us sub- 
jects enough to form the basis of several large 
treatises; and we shall need the help of many 
of our contributors to help us in the premises. 

These subjects are all important ones to the 
culturists of Maine—grapes, pears, asparagus, 
plums—each a valuable production. For the 
present, we will take up the one beset with the 
least difficulties, viz , asparagus. 

It is a little singular that so few farmers have 
an asparagus bed, considering how easily it may 
be raised; that when once established in a gar- 
den, it will remain for years, producing accord- 
ing to the care and and cultivation given to it. 

The asparagus is a native of the sea coast of 
Great Britain, but has been cultivated in gar- 
dens for centuries, even as long ago as when the 
Romans had possession of that country. By 
cultivation it has been made to be quite a differ- 
ent plant from what it isin its wild state— 
larger, more succulent and tender. 

In old books on gardening you will find long 
and minute directions how to make an aspara- 
gus bed. 

The first direction was to dig out the dirt 


toast with a little water from the stewpan, and 
butter it. When the asparagus is taken up 
and drained, it is to be laid on the toast, and 
the strings removed. Serve with melted butter, 
and salt to the taste.”’ 

So says Mr. Schenck ; but we have scen some 
practical eaters of asparagus who thought the 
toasted bread part was not very necessary to it. 
In regard to the time of cutting for use, it is 
customary to begin to cut the shoots soon after 
they peep out of the ground, and continue to 
cut until they become too tough for eating. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
DISEASES OF SHEEP.—QUERIES. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have seen in your paper rem- 
edies for many diseases in cattle and horses. I 
should like some information from wool-growers, 
or any others who can give it, in regard to dis- 
eases in sheep. AsI keep but few, I am loath 
to lose them at this season of the year. I have 
had more vr less, for some years past, that have 
been sick. The first I discover is an uneasiness. 
“The sheep will walk about and stretch, then lie 
down and stretch, and refuse to eat or drink. 
Sometimes they remain in this condition from 
three to thirty-six hours, and then get well; 
others continue from six to twelve days, and die. 
Any information from you or your correspond- 
ents will be gratefully received. 

Another disorder appears to be in the head. 
The sheep will eat very well, but grows weak 
and feeble, till it becomes helpless, and dies. I 
have examined and found large worms in the 
head, a little above the eyes. I should like to 
know some remedy, and how they get there. 

A Svupscriper. 





Sidney, March 30th, 1856. 


Note. The first disease mentioned by ‘‘Sub- 
scriber’’ is called the stretches. The true cause 
of this disease is not yet fully ascertained.— 
Some consider 1t to be a cramp or stricture in 
the intestines, brought on by improper or indi- 
| gestible food, and hence give relaxing medicines, 
| such as free doses of oil, tobacco, &e. &c. We 
| have opened two sheep that died with this dis- 


| order, and found what is called intussusception, 


that is, one part of the intestine crowded into 
| another, and so knotted up as to_prevent any 
| passage. We have heard of one or two other 
| eases of the like being shewn on examination 
after death. We suppose that it is on the sup- 
| position that this is always the case that some 
| have recommended to take the sheep up by the 
| hind legs and yerk her up and down smartly, so 
| as to take the kinks out of her bowels! 
| The other disease mentioned is probably the 
| *rot,’’ which appears to be a sort of **masmus’”’ 
|or consumption. When a sheep comes down 
| with this, it is almost impossible to cure them. 








three or four feet deep, put in a layer of stones, | The worm or maggot in the head is not un- 
and fill up with various compounds of manures.| common in sheep. It proceeds from the nit or 
All this is not absolutely necessary. There! egg of a fly, (estrus ovis,) laid in the nostril. 
need to be no stones laid for a foundation toan| This fly is considerably larger than a house 
asparagus bed, unless the land is wet and) fly. Itis very swift of flight, and in dry sea- 
springy, and needs draining. A deep, rich,| sons in August, will dart into the nostrils, lay 
light loam is suitable, spaded up, or trenched | its egg and be off again ‘‘in less than no time." 
deep, highly manured, and if you are where) It is thought tarring the nose of sheep will keep 
sea weeds can be obtained, they will form an| them oft. The maggot causes irritation in the 
excellent dressing for it. If, after preparing) MUCUS membranes of the nose and head, and no 
your bed, you can easily obtain roots to set out| doubt sometimes causes the death of the sheep 
in it, you will be able, by so doing, to cut the thus afflicted. Ep. 
asparagus sooner, say the second year. But if For'the Maine Farmer. 
you cannot easily obtain good roots, you can | MANURE FOR ONIONS. 

raise them from the seed. By so doing, you| Mr. Epiror :—A little more than a year ago, 
will be under the necessity of waiting a year or, I sent you a communication upon the subject of 
two longer. We once prepared a bed by sow-| saving ‘‘hen manure.’’ The result has to me 
ing the seed and letting the plants grow with-! proved beneficial. 1 used the most of mine in 
out transplanting, and they were ready to cut! the corn field, but did not obtain so rich a har- 
on the third year. Those who plant the seeds | vest from the use of it as I expected, yet a fair 
with a view to transplant, usually move the) trial was not made. I used about two-thirds of 
plants in the spring following, when they are a|a barrel in my garden upon a rod and a half 
year old. We sowed ours in rows a foot apart,| square, of ground. I first marked off my 
and about ten inches from each other in the| ground and then took a long tined manure fork 
rows. By covering the bed every full with | and thoroughly pulverized the ground to a foot 
compost, or even barn-yard manure, and forking | in depth. I then marked it into beds about 








it in early in the spring, you can keep up the 
fertility of the bed, and thus have a supply 
for many years. 
salt is an excellent stimulus for asparagus, be- 
vause, being a maritime plant, salt is natural 
to it. We have never tried it sufficiently to be 
enabled to say aught for or against its applica- 
tion. This we can say, however, that though 
the soil should not be wet or spongy, a pretty 
free application of water during its growing 
stage is of great benefit to it. 

By having a portion of the bed made very 
rich, and the plants set closer than above stated, 
you can prepare it so as to force them along 
quite early in the spring, in the following man- 
ner :—Have a board frame made, with the 
front ‘side lower than the back, and to these 
attach sashes, hot-bed fashion. In the fall 
cover the bed over with a thick layer of litter 
and manure from the horse stable. Let it lie 
until spring. As soon as the snow storms are 
over, put on the sashes. The manure will be- 
come thawed soon. Then rake it off, still keep- 
ing on the sashes. The warmth thus accumu- 
lated will start the asparagus, and you can thus 
be able to cut and use it some time earlier than 

you can obtain it from the common bed, and at 
very little extra pains or expense. 

Well, now you have got your ‘sparrow grass” 
raised, what is the good of it, mayhap some 
“‘green 'un’’ will say. Good of it, you dear 
soul! it’s good toeat. An old friend of ours 
used to say that the best dish of green peas 
= could get, was adish of early aspar- 

Cobbett says you must begin to eat it at the 
point, and not at the butt end. Whether this 
‘sanestablished rule of etiquette, we cannot 
“y. In regard to cooking it there are differ. 
ent rules prescribed among the knights of the 


stew i i i 
oo Schenck gives the following direc- 


In the first place cut off the tough white part 


of the stalks in such 9 manner that they may 
be of nearly equal length. Put them into 
small bundles and boil them from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, according to their The 
addition of a quarter of a tunmjeantel or saler- 
atus to three quarts of the water, will rve 
the fresh green color of the asparagus, a itd 
= should be put into the stewpan. j 
oast a large slice of bread, and lay it in the 


four feet wide, and on these beds I sowed my 
| hen manure, and with an iron toothed rake I 


Some think that a dressing of| thoroughly mixed it with the soil. I then mark- 


ed off my beds in lines, about one foot apart, 
and in these lines I sowed my cnion seeds. The 
kind of seed I sowed is known by the name of 
the silver skinned onion. I put the seed about 
two inches apart,—the result of my labor was 
as follows :— 

The onions came up well, grew well, and I 
harvested fifteen bushels of as good and hand- 
some onions as ever graced the board of an epi} 
cure. I have saved all my hen manure this 
year, and have perhaps eight barrels, and woe 
tothe onion worm when the good seed time 
comes. 

I wish to raise a spot of field carrots this year, 
and would kindly thank you to inform me of 
the best mode of cultivating them on a large 
scale. A. Hutcuines. 

West Embden, March 12, 1856. 

_ For the Maine Farmer. 
GRAPE QUERY. 

Mr. Eprror :—I would like to inquire, thro’ 
the Farmer, if the Concord Grape, so highly 
recommended last year, answered the -expecta- 
tions of those who have purchased it; and 
where it, or some other hardy variety can be 
obtained. P. M. Wirnincron. 





Norge. A great many Concord Grapes have 
been set out in Maine, and have, asa general 
thing, grown well, but have not been long 
enough among us to fruit any, yet. In Massa- 
chusetts, they continue to do well, and are said 
to ripen four weeks earlier than the Isabella.— 
By looking over our advertising columns it will 
be seen that they can be obtained of Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., Boston. 

The Strawberry and the Clinton Grapes are 
hardy varieties, and will ripen in most parts of 
Maine. Their berries are somewhat small, but 
are very good. These last varieties can be had 
of Messrs. Adams & Morrill of Portland, or of 
S. L. Goodale, Saco Ep. 

Ravears ror Suser. Rhubarb unites the 
properties of a cathartic and gubsequent astrin- 
gent. In small doses it is a tonic and stomachic 
invigorating the digestion. When the bowels 
are relaxed and torpid, and the stomach in a 
feeble state, it would seem the most appropriate 
purgative, when a purgative is indicated ; so 











bottom of a Vegetable dish. Then moisten the 


says ‘‘Randail’s Sheep Husbandry.” 


Forcing Ve 





Perhaps it is a little late in the spring to 
begin to talk about hot beds, but in many parts 
of our State we think they will be found to be 
very useful, if they should be started even now. 
For common purposes of starting plants for the 
kitchen garden early, it isa very simple thing 
to make, but if you wish to go intoa regular 
scientific course of forming all kinds of fruits 
and flowers of an exotic origin, it requires 
pretty nice fixtures and experience in the busi- 
ness. | 

The above cut represents a very good mode of 
making the fixtures fora hot bed. You will’ 
want some rough boards and some sashes, you | 
can suit yourself as to the size, but where you 
happen to have sashes on hand, the boarding or | 
box must of course be made to fit the size of 
the sashes used. One end of the box or frame | 
must be made 8 or 10 incies higher than the 
other, so as to havea regular and sufficient 
slope to the sun. Having the frame put to- 
gether, as we said before, rough hemlock boards 
will do, unless you wish to have a nicer one, 
when pine planed smoothly may be used. 
Choose a spot in your grounds where there will 
be little.or no shade, and place the frame so 
that the slope of it shall face southerly or south- 
easterly. Then pack into it somecoarse manure, | 
that from the horse stable is best, because it will | 
ferment easily, and give out heat freely. Fill 
the frame half full of this, and if it be rather 
dry, press it down and moisten it with water. 
On this place from four to six inches of fresh | 
rich loam. Put on the sashes. In a day or 
two the manure below will begin to ferment and | 
the top soil become warm. 

Then plant: your seeds. 
watch in order to keep the heat uniform as pos- 
sible, and not let it become too great. By open- 
ing the sashes you can regulate this. Water 
should be sprinkled on as often as it appears 
necessary so as to keep up a due degree of mois- 
ture. If you have too much moisture and too 
much heat you will be in danger of cooking the 
tender plants before they grow—if you have 
too little moisture and too little heat they will 
do no better than if they were out in the open 
air. 

It is useful to place a quantity of similar 
manure around the frame so as to bank up the 
sides and ends, and thus prevent sudden changes 
of the weather, from having too much effect on 
the inside temperature. This kind of hot bed any 
body can build, and many very easily, and by it 
the farmer can give an early start to a great 
variety of plants, such as cabbages, tomatoes, 
melons, cucumbers and the like, and which can 
be transplanted with ease and safety therefrom. 
If he feels desirous of going more into the 
science of hot beds, forcing pits &c., we would 
refer him to some of the works on gardening, 
such as Schenck’s Gardner's Text Book, for 
instance, when he will find all the rules laid 
down in detail. 


After this you must | 





For the Maine Farmer. 


BOTS IN HORSES. 

Mr. Eprror :—As you are always willing to 
give information to those who ask it, 1 will take 
the liberty to enquire the best way to destroy 
bots in horses ! 

If you, or some of your correspondents, will 
give the desired information, you will oblige 


A Susscriser. 
Dexter, March 31st, 1856. 


Nore. We doubt if there isany mode of 
destroying bots in horses that will not at the 
same time destroy the horse, too. An animal 
that will live apparently unharmed in oil, spir- 
its of turpentine, aqua fortis, and such like 
fluids—as the bot certainly can—will not be 
destroyed very easily by any thing poured into 
the stomach of a horse, that will not kill the 
horse. It is very seldom, if ever, that a horse 
is injured by bots. We once had a horse brought 
to us for advice that the owner thought was 
troubled with bots. He was in great pain from 
some internal trouble. Not being sure what to 
do, we concluded to ‘‘doctor’’ him as most horses 
are doctored, viz: by guess, ‘* hit or miss.’ So 
we bled him*in the mouth. He bled freely and 
swallowed much of the blood. We then gave 
him a heavy dose of aloes. Next day the horse 
was better, and soon after brought away some 
bots. The owner of the horse made up a theory 
to account for the appearance of the bots. It 
was this: The bots were induced to let go of 
the coats of the stomach to partake of the blood, | 
and while so doing the aloes worked them off. 
We always supposed, however, that, as it was 
about the time for them to be transformed into 
the fly, they came away ‘‘according to natur,”’ 
and would have come away at that time if the 
blood and the aloes hadn’t been swallowed.— 
However, the horse recovered, and we got some 
credit for skill. Ep. 





For Kicxrxc Cows. Take a short strap and 
fasten the ends together. Next prepare a pin of 
some soft wood, about 6 or 8 inches long, 14 
inches in diameter. Take the cow by the off 
fore-leg, and double it at the knee joint close ; 
pass the strap or loop over the knee, pressing it 
back until you can insert the pin between that 
and the knee joint, and she cannot kick. So 





says J. B. T., in the Rural New-Yorker. 


getation....Hot-Bed. 














For the Maine Farmer. 
STOCK RAISING. 

Frrenp Hotes :—Since the mania for ‘‘Dur- 
hams’? and ** South Downs,’’ ‘‘ Messengers,’’ 
‘*Berkshires’’ and ‘* Shanghais,’’ has subsided, 
the mass of farmers have profited by the doss or 
gain of former speculators. They have learned 
that the same attention paid to the rearing of 
these ** high bloods ’’ is not lost when bestowed 
on lower grades. No doubt the introduction of 
fancy stock will prove a lasting benefit to fur- 
mers by the emulation which it has aroused 


'among them. 


They now have ample-proof that a little extra 
attention to their calves, will pay in the extra 
size and price of their cows and oxen, and that 
such stock will always command a market while 
that of an ordinary appearance is with difficulty 
disposed of. One who hasa fancy for stock can 
but observe the improved condition of herds of 
horned cattle throughout the State within the 
past ten years. There is now hardly a town 
but that can boast of its ** big calves”’ or oxen, 
which are so often chronicled in the journals of 
the day, asa sort of challenge for their neigh- 
bors to try again. 

My attention was recently called to a pair of 
calves raised by J. Nutter of Madison, who in- 
formed me that they girted 5 feet 9 inches and 
5 feet 10 inches when one year old, and that he 
had been offered seventy-five dollars for them. 
Said they were learned to eat before leaving the 
cows, weaned when about four months old, fed 
for six weeks on hay and provender,—corn and 
cob-meal, or oats,—alternately with roots to 
keep them loose and healthy; then turned out 
in good pasture, put up at night and fed with 
hay. At housing time he fed them with hay, 
and pumpkins for provender, while they lasted. 
Has since given them a few oats or cob-meal al- 
ternately with roots daily. They are now fat, 
smooth and glossy, and as antic as school boys 


just out. 


Beside these were a pair of two years old 
**pouts’’ which did not begin to come up in 
inches to the former, and were recently pur- 
chased for $30, showing the contrast in size, 
beauty and profit, too, between good attention 
and non attention, or neglect. 

While my pen is in, I must mention that one 
of the first ‘* big calves’’ of the season may be 
seen at Wm. Gray’s, in Anson, which weighed 
112 pounds at birth. He was offered $75 for 
cow and calf before the latter was one day old. 

Now, brother farmers, the field is open for 
competition, and I hope you will deat your ea, 
pectationSygif you don’t your neighbors’ big 
calves or steers. There will be room enough 
and demand enough, too, for ail the nice ani- 
mals you can rear for some years to come. 

Vassalborough, March, 1856. a e. F, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
TROTTING MATCH IN WATERVILLE. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having seen no account of the 
trotting match at Waterville, on the 22d ult., 
and knowing that you take an interest in what- 
ever pertains to the improvement of the stock 
and horses of our State, I send you a brief ac- 
count of the match which came off, as above, 
between the Dorothy Horse, so called, a gelding, 
owned by Samuel Judkins of Fairfield, and the 
Morgan Witherell, a stud, owned by” Harford 
Merrow of Hartland. 

These two horses trotted together on Madison 
Pond, a year since, and there was some question 
as to which horse beat, and in order to test their 
speed and bottom, a new trial was had at Wa- 
terville. The distance trotted was some three- 
fourths of a mile, the horses going abreast over 
the course, three times. The Merrow horse 
came out ahead each time, and the last time 
some fifteen rods ahead, fairly winning the 
stakes, which amounted to some $300. 

The mere fact of one horse distancing another 
is of no particular account, unless taken in con- 
nection with the fact that the time made was at 
the rate of a mile in less than 2.40, and that 
the stud spoken of is not only believed to be the 
fastest trotting, but the ‘best stock horse in 
Maine. He was raised in Cornville, from a full 
blood Morgan mare sired by the old Witherell 
Horse. His build and movements resemble the 
Morgan breed, and his bottom, it is believed, is 
surpassed by that of no horse in the county.— 
On the course, he always makes his fastest time 
on the last quarter. He is seven years old, this 
spring, and weighs, in good order, 1100 lbs.— 
His build, bottom, and powers of endurance, as 
well as speed, commend him to all farmers who 
wish to improve their stock. For one of his 
colts, owned by Fred. Dore, Esq., of Athens, 
three years old, this spring, $300 have been 
offered ; and for one a year old, $200 have been 
refused. WATERVILLE. 

April 4, 1856. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
“BLACK CATTLE.”—QUERY. 

Mr. Epiror :—Please give in your paper the 
meaning of ‘‘Black Cattle,’’ as used about the 
year 1762, and perhaps later. A. Woopman. 

North Searsmont, April 14, 1856. 


Nore. In olden time it was customary in 
England to call all cows, oxen, heifers, bulls, 
&c., ‘‘Black Cattle,’’ and sheep, rams, goats, 
&e., “Small Cattle.” We do not know wh 
the former were called black cattle, unless it 
arose from the fact, that the original stock in 
Scotland, and further north, were almost wholly 
of a black color. [Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. | 
BLACK TEETH IN PIGS. 

Mr. Eprror :—It is the prevailing opinion, in| 
this vicinity, that black teeth in pigs are injuri-/ 
ous, and cause disease, and if not taken out! 
they will eventually end their hogships’ exist-| 
ence. Now, sir, this appears to me to be rather | 
preposterous, from the very fact that it looks| 
inconsistent with nature’s laws; for hogs in a! 
wild state are not troubled with black teeth that| 
we have any account of. Now, if this subject | 
of black teeth bean error, it should be put 
down; and if truth, it should be generally 
known. I know of no better means to do it! 
than through the columns of your paper. Any, 
information on the above subject will be grate- 
fully received. J. R. Coares. 

Charlotte, March 5th, 1856. 





The teeth of swine sometimes become | 


Nore. 
ulcerated, and the hog of course is sick and 
troubled. By extracting such teeth, his hogship! 
is cured. These are probably the only instances | 
when black teeth are injurious toswine. Ep. | 








HOW TO ENRICH A GARDEN. 

Messrs. Epirors:—A few years ago I had! 
oceasion to occupy a new garden. It had been | 
worn by continual cropping without manuring, 
till it would not produce half a crop of any 
thing. I hadno manure to put uponit. I 
could have bought open barn-yard manures, 
that had been washed and bleached through the 
year till most of the salts and all the urine was'| 
gone, but I thought it would not pay well. | 
Nor could I any better afford to-cultivate a gar-| 
den at the halves. There wasa half acre in| 
the garden. I planted about one-third of it to| 
white sugar beet. The remainder to corn, po-| 











tatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, cabbages, | 
tomatoes, onions, &c. &e. There was one thing | 
that I could do: I had a family of five, | 
three adults and two children, one an infant. | 
I placed a half hogshead, convenient for receiv- | 
ing the dirty slops of the family, including the} 
urine of the chambers. This was filled about} 
once a day through the week and two or three | 
times on Mondays. My method of applying it 
was this: at evening I began at one end of the| 
garden, and with a pail and dipper I threw it 
upon the hills and beds of every thing I planted, | 
tili the tub was emptied. 


The second evening, | 
I began where I left off the first, and continued 
un till the tub was again emptied. SoI contin-| 
ued till Thad gone over the whole garden. I! 
continued to repeat the same process through 
the entire season, or until the garden had be- 
come so matured as to need no more food. The 
first time going through the garden, as the seeds | 
were not up, [ used a large watering-pot, with | 
a coarse nose, The second time through, I used | 
the pail and dipper, and applicd the liquid) 
around the young plant. As the plants became! 
large and nearly covered the ground, I applied} 
the liquid to the ground wherever it was naked. | 


And now for the result. I hada neighbor, | 
Dr. C., a competitor in the gardening line, that 
summer. His garden joined mine, the same! 
size and the same quality of soil. He had! 
plenty of open barn-yard manure and plenty of 
time to work his garden. He often boasted of| 
having had the best garden in town, and thought | 
he should have the best, notwithstanding mine. | 
But no sooner were the gardens both . well up, | 
than the Dr. began to show signs of suspicion | 
that he should be beat. About the first of July| 
he came into my garden and said, ‘‘I have! 
come to inquire into the secret of your power 
over the vegetable kingdom. The rapid growth 
of your garden is a great mystery to me. Your} 
garden was plowed once, mine twice, and| 
dragged well. Yours was run down and had| 
no manure, mine was in better order, and be- 
sides, had plenty of manure. Mine also has 
had a little better attention than yours, ad 
now the first of July, yours is certainly thirty 
if not fifty per cent. ahead of mine. Tell me 
what you have done to it.’? ‘*Well, Doctor, 
come with me into my wood-house,”’ said I. 
‘There, that tub, with the help of my good 
wife, contains all the secret there is about it. 
I have been feeding my garden just as you do 
your pigs.”’ ‘Well, now I see what you have 
been doing all summer. I supposed you were 
watering your garden all summer, and I won- 
dered why you should be doing that when there 
has been plenty of rain. Now I see the mystery.”’ 

That garden, Messrs. Editors, had the reputa- 
tion of being the most thrifty and the most 
productive of any garden in the coyntry. That 
was wy first experiment with the waste water of 
the family. And as that was applied to a half 
acre of worn-out land for only a part of four 
months in the year,I came to the conclusion 
that had the whole been judiciously applied one 
entire year, it would have been amply sufficient 
to keep, in a high productive order, two acres. 
But in this estimate, I have not included the 
excrement from the privy. My opinion was 
then formed, and has been confirmed by later 
experiments, that the manure from the family 
would be amply sufficient to enrich as many 
acres for all the purposes of agriculture, as 
there are members in the family, and this, too, 
exclusive of absorbents to be used. But, by 
judicious use of absorbents, the amount could 
be easily doubled or quadrupled even. And 
this would be the true way of saving and using 
the liquid. With the expense of one-half ton 
of guano, in permanent fixings, any farmer 
could make from his house one ton a year 
through several generations. It will certainly 
pay. J. L. Encerron,. 

Georgia, Vt. {Country Gentleman. 





Crover on Sprine Crops. Clover may al- 
ways be sown upon small grains with profit. 
We sowed clover, says Jesse Buel, upon four 
acres of rye and two of barley, last spring, and 
notwithstanding the dry weather, it took well. 
After pasturing the rye stubble ten or fourteen 
days, the autumn feed was sold for $12.50. 
The barley ground has afforded an abundance 
of fine feed. Say the six acres required a bush- 
el of seed, at $6, and that the fall feed was 
worth $18, there will be a profit of $12, or $2 
per acre. But the clover lay will furnish at 
least thirty tons of vegetable food to the next 
season’s crop, if turned under the first of May, 
which will be no inconsiderable increase to the 








profits. [Genesee Farmer. 


From Putnam's Magazine for April. 
THE RAIN. 


BY JAMES 





GLCOTT BROWN. 


1, 

Dusty lies the village turnpike, and the upland fields 
are dry, 

While the river, inly sighing, creeps instealthy march- 
es by; 

And the clouds, like spectral Druids, in their gar- 
ments old and gray, 

Sweeping through the saddened silence, fold their 
sainted palms and pray. 

As their tears of tender piety, soft and chrismal, 
trance the plain, 

All the birds, like sweet-mouthed minstrels, blend 
their tuneful notes aguin, 

With the tinkling and the sprinkling, 
Of the gentle summer rain. 
IT, 

Tangled in the dreamy meshes of the suft and slum- 
berous haze, 

How the rain-drops thrill the spirit in the mild Sep- 
tember days; 

Pouring on the golden-tinted autumn splendor of the 
leaves, 

Rustling through the yellow grain-fields and the 
reapers’ standing sheaves— 

How they swell the silver streamlets, how they brim 
the land with glee! 

So our lives shall brim with pleasure, pulsing like a 
living sea, 





At the clattering and the pattering 
Of the joyous autumn rain. 
Ill. 
Sadly as when harp-strings quiver, wildly as a wail 
of doom. 
Unappeased the night wind surges through the ecle- 
mental gloom. 
All the inner light is winsome, though the outer dark 
be cbill, 
And my passing thoughts are fancies of a balm-en- 
tranced will— 
I will charm the fleet-winged hours, they shall fold 
their pinions fair, 
While I sit and weirdly listen, reading legends old 
and rare, 
To the roaring and the pouring 





Of the noisy winter rain. 





CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 

I will state a fact relative to the planting of 
cucumbers, which came under my observation, 
and which is worthy of being known. I shall 
at least give a further trial myself of its reality, 
though 1 cannot conceive there is a doubt re- 
maining on the subject. Last spring, a friend 
ot mine and myself were planting cucumbers at 
the same time. I was planting mine, as is usual, 
in gardens, by mixing a small portion of stable 
manure with the earth, and raising the hill an 
inch or two above the surface of the ground. Ob- 
serving it, he jocosely remarked, ‘‘Let me show 
you how to raise cucumbers.’’ Never having 
much luck in raising them, I cheerfully agreed 
to his proposition. He commenced by making 
holes in the earth, at the distance intended for 
the hills, that would hold about a peck—he 
then filled them with dry leached ashes, cover- 
ing the ashes with avery small quantity of 
earth. The seeds were then planted on a level 
with the surface of the ground. I was willing 
to see the experiment tried, but had no expecta- 
tion of any thing but a loss of seed, labor and 
soil. But imagine my astonishment, (notwith- 
standing a drier season was never known, and 
almost a universal failure of garden vegetables, ) 
when I beheld vines remarkably thrifty, and as 
fine a crop of cucumbers as any one could wish 
to raise, and they continued to bear for an 
unusually long time. I will not philosophize 
on the subject—but say to all, try it; and in- 
stead of throwing your ashes away, apply it 
where it will be of use, and you will reap arich 
reward. [Ohio Farmer. 


ApvuLTeraTion OF Mitx 1x New York. A 
bill, having for its object the laudable purpose 
of protecting the people of the city of New York 
against frauds by the adulteration of milk, has 
been introduced in the New York Legislature. 
It provides for the appointment of six inspectors 
of milk, who are to keep a list of all persons 
engaged in the supply or sale of milkin the city, 
with power to examine all milk offered for sale, 
reporting upon the quality of the same to the 
City Inspector—also upon all frauds or adultera- 
tion of the article, and upon all milk which 
they shall find to have been supplied by the 
owners or keepers of diseased cows kept in un- 
healthy places, or fed with improper food, 
whieh may create disease in the cows or delete- 
riousness in the milk therefrom. This exami- 
nation of milk is to be made once in every week, 
and the namesand locations of all persons dis- 
pensing an impure article are to be returned to 
the City Inspector. Upon the refusal of such 
parties to discontinue the sale of impure or dis- 
eased milk, they are to be prosecuted by the 
Inspector, and subjected to a fine of ten dollars 
for the first offense, and twenty-five dollars for 
every repetition thereof. 








Iuprovine Sanpy Sorts. In England many 
thousand acres of sandy soils, which were com- 
paratively valueless, have been reclaimed by 
hauling on clay and thoroughly incorporating 
it with the soil. Men are employed in apply- 
ing this clay in winter, when there is not much 
else todo. Clay is usually found convenient 
for this purpose, and it only required to be once 
done. Whenever sandy land is contiguous to 
market, and thereby becomes valuable, this 
means of making it productive ought to be 
adopted. There are very often sandy soils on 
our farms, which would be doubtless benefited 
more by the application of clay than by the 
same amount of any kind of manure. 

. [Western Agriculturist. 





Exrensive Ravaces py Fierp Mice amona 
tue Fruit Trees. The disappéarence ‘of the 
deep and long-continued snow from the ground, 
has disclosed the fact that during the winter, 
serious ravages upon fruit trees have been com- 
mitted by field mice. These minute depreda- 
tors, deprived of other means of support, have 
passed underneath the snow to the foot of trees, 
the bark of which they have gnawed off, com- 
pletely girdling them, and in many cases ren- 
dering them valueless. In one nursery in New- 
ton it is stated that over five hundred young 
trees have been destroyed in this way. Upon 
another estate the damage is estimated at from 
one to two hundred dollars, and in other places 
their ravages are apparent. It is said that this 
evil can be remedied by treading the snow 
about the roote of the trees. [Traveller. 


WEST PENOBSCOT AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


The following is a list of premiums offered by the 
Trustees of the West Penobscot Agricultural Society, 
to the successful competitors at their cattle show, 
exhibition and fair, tv be held in September next:— 

ON STOCK. 
Best entire Horse, $5; 2d, 4; 3d, 3; 4th, 2. 
breeding mare and colt, $2; 2d, 1,50; 3d, 1,25; 
4th, 1. 
“3 years old colt, $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 3d, 1. 
2 do. do. do. $1,50; 2d. 1,25; 3d, 1. 
1 do. do. do. $1,25; 2d, 1; 3d, T5e. 
pair team horses, $2; 2d. 1,75; 2d, 1,50. 
carriage horses, $2; 2d, 1,50. 
full blood Durham bull over two years old, $5. 
do. one year old, $3. 
full blood Durham calf, $2. 
grade bull, $2; 2d, 1,50; 3d, 1. 
do. do. calf, $1,25; 2d, 1; 3d, 75e. 
yoke oxen, $2; 2d, 1,75; 3d, 1,50; 4th, 1,25. 
pair 3 yearseold steers,$1,75; 2d, 1,50; 3d, 1,25; 
4th, 1. 
pair 2 years old steers, $1,75; 
4th, l. 
pair 1 year old steers, $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 3d, 1; 
4th, 75c. 
pair steer calves, $1,25; 2d, 1; 3d, 75c. 
teain of oxen from any one town, not less than 8 
yokes, $4; 2d, 3; 3d, 2. 
team of 3 years old steers from any one town, 
not less than 8 yokes, $4; 2d, 3; 3d, 2. 
cow, $1,75; 2d, 1,50; 3d, 1,25; 4th, 1. 
3 years old heifer, $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 3d, 1. 
2 years old heifer, $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 3d, 1. 
1 year old heifer, $1,25; 2d, 1; 3d, T5e. 
heifer calf, $1; 2d, 75c.; 3d, 50c. 
buck, $1,509; 2d, 1,25; 3d, 1. 
ewes, not less than 6 in number, $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 
3d, 1. 
boar, $1,50; 2d, 1. 
sow, with specimen of stock, $1,50; 2d, 1. 
CROPS. 
Best summer wheat not less than one acre, $2; 2d, 
1,75; 3d, 1,50; 4th, 1,25; 5th, 1. 
Indian corn not less than 1 acre, $2; 2d, 1,75; 
Sd, 1,50; 4th, 1,25; Sth, 1. 
barley not less than one acre, $1,25; 2d,1; 3d, 
T5e. . 
rye not less than 1 acre, $1; 2d, 75c, 
peas and oats not less than 1 acre, $1; 2d, 75. 
potatoes not less than 1 acre, $2; 2d, 1,75; 34d, 
1,50; 4th, 1,25; Sth, 1. 
potatoes not less than 4 acre $1; 2d, 75c. 
Indian corn not less than 4 acre $1; 2d, 75c. 
beans not less than 2 acre, $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 3d, 
1, 
Carrots not less than § acre, $1,25; 2d,1; 3d 
T5e. 4th, 50c. 
oats not less than 1 acre, $1; 2d, 75. 
specimen fall apples, $1; 90c.; 80c.; 70 ; 600.; 


0e,. 


2d, 1,60; 3d, 1,25; 


specimen winter apples 1; 90c.; 80c.; 70c.; 600.; 
50c. 
specimen pears, $1; 90c.; 80c.; 70c.; 60c.; 50c. 
specimen plums, 50c.; 40c.; 30c.; 25c. 
specimen grapes, 50c.; 40c.; 30c. 
specimen kitchen garden, $1; 80c.; 60c.; 40c. 
greatest amount of flax on acre, $2; 2d, 1,50; 
3d, 1. 
greatest amount of flax on } acre, $1,50; 2d 1,; 
3d, 50c. 
MANUFACTURES. 
Best 4 dozen axes, $1; 2d, 75. 
specimen blacksmith work, $1; 2d, 75e. 
sward plow, $2; 2d, 1. 
seed plough, $2; 2d 1. 
Cultivator, $1. 
specimen stoves, $2; 2d, 1,50. 
ox yoke, 75c. 
calf skins, $1; 2d, Tic. 
sole leather $1; 2d, 75c. 
upper leather, $1; 2d, 75c. 
thick boots, $1; 2d, 75c. 
calf boots, $1; 2d, 75c. 
kid shoes, 75c.; 2d, 50c. 
harness, $2; 2d, 1. 
piece fulled cloth, $1; 2d, 75c.; 3d, 50c. 
piece woolen flannel, $1; 2d, 750.; 3d, 50c. . 
piece carpeting, $1; 2d, 75c.; 3d, 50c. 
piece cassimere, 20 yds., $1,25; 2d, 1. 
piece red or white flannel, 20 yds., $1,25; 2d, 1. 
one horse wagon, $1,50; 2d, 1. 
market wagon, $1,50; 2d, 1. 
one horse sleigh, $1,25; 2d, 1. 
hearth rug, 80c.; 70c.; 60c.; 500.; 400.; 300.; 
25e. 
woolen hose, 2 prs., 30¢.; 25¢.; 20c. 
woolen yarn, 1 Ib., 30c.; 25c.; 20¢. 
worsted yarn 1 Ib., 300.; 25¢.; 20c. 
BUTTER & CHEESE. 
Best June butter not less than 20 Ibs., $1,50; 2d, 
1,25; 3d, 1; 4th, 75c. 
fall butter not less than 20 Ibs., $1,50; 2d, 1,25; 
3d, 1; 4th 75c.; 5th, 50c. 

A liberal sum will be at the disposal of the several 
Committees for the purpose of awarding gratuities 
on articles not named in the above list which may be 
exhibited and deemed worthy. 

Timotny R. Saaw, 
Bens. W. Tow, 


Joseru P. Sixcvare, 
March 20, 1856. 


Trac 





Tae New Guano Istanps. Our readers are 
aware that a number of vessels, including one 
belonging to the United States, are reported to 
have been dispatched to certain new guano 
islands alleged to have been discovered in the 
Pacific. The existence of these islands is af- 
firmed upon the testimony of Capt. Netcher of 
New Belford, Mass., who, in an affidavit made 
on the 22d day of March ultimo, declares that 
when cruising in the barque Isabella of Fair- 
haven, in August, 1842, he found these islands 
and went ashore upon them, and found upon 
one of them the grave of a sailor who had been 
buried there by Capt. Baker, of the ship Gideon 
Howland, of New Bedford, who had preceded 
him in the discovery of the islands some two or 
threé years. Mr. John S. Deblois of Newport, 
who sailed with Capt. Netcher on the cruise of 
1841-’42, in a letter addressed to that gentle- 
man on the 24th ultimo, also testifies to the 
existence of these islands, and the abundance of 
guano upon them 

Full information upon these subjects has been 
transmitted to the Patent Office, as the appropri- 
ate depository of such information. 

[National Intelligencer. 


Scrrorts ror Newty-Piaytep Tress. Mr. 
L. B. Summer, in the Country Gentleman, re- 
commends the following supports for newly- 
planted trees, by which the tree is prevented 
from swaying in any direction:—‘‘I make a 
frame by driving down two upright stakes, of 
a size suitable to the age of the tree to be sup- 
ported, being careful not to interfere too much 
with the roots, letting them go deep enough to 
he quite firm, and as high as, or even higher 
than the lower branches—say full two-thirds 
the height of the tree ; than nail a strip of wood 
across the top, and tie the tree to that, but 











loose enough to prevent girdling.’’ 





